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WORDSWORTH'S  PATRIOTIC  POEMS  AND 
THEIR  SIGNIFICANCE  TO-DAY1 

WORDSWORTH'S  pre-eminence  as  a  poet  of  nature  and  of  rural  life 
has  somewhat  overshadowed  the  part  of  his  work  devoted  to  the 
larger  issues,  national  and  international,  of  his  time.  It  is  some- 
times forgotten  that  the  lyrist  of  The  Daffodils  and  The  Daisy,  the 
chronicler  of  the  humble  fortunes  of  Michael  and  of  Ruth,  could  turn, 
with  equal  success  of  poetic  intuition,  to  the  causes  that  make 
or  mar  the  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  of  peoples.  It  may  therefore 
be  not  unfitting,  during  the  present  crisis,  to  consider  once  again 
the  poems  of  Wordsworth  that  were  inspired  by  the  conflict  with 
Napoleon,  and  to  see  what  bearing  they  may  have  on  the  strikingly 
parallel  European  situation  to-day. 

But  to  grasp  fully  the  significance  of  these  poems,  and  to  realize 
the  stern  passion  for  liberty  which  both  weights  them  and  gives  them 
wing,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  briefly  Wordsworth's  attitude  towards 
the  French  Revolutionary  movement  in  which  Napoleonism  had  its 
birth. 

Wordsworth's  first  direct  contact  with  the  Revolution  took  place 
while  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge.  During  his  third 
summer  vacation,  he  set  out  with  a  friend  on  a  Continental  tour,  and 
landed  at  Calais  on  the  eve  of  July  14,  1790,  the  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  festival  of  the  Oath 
of  Federation.  He  noted  the  widespread  joy  that  marked  the 
occasion,  the  general  atmosphere  of  '  benevolence  and  blessedness  '. 
But  on  this  journey,  which  extended  to  Switzerland  and  the  Italian 
Lakes,  he  was  more  occupied  with  scenery  than  with  politics.  His 
active  interest  in  the  Revolution  dates  from  the  following  year,  when, 
in  November,  France  again  '  lured  '  him  *  forth  '. 

Much  had  happened  since  his  former  visit — the  death  of  Mirabeau, 
the  flight  to  Varennes,  the  Convention  of  Pilnitz  at  which  foreign 
Powers  determined  to  resist  French  aggression,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  After  a  brief  stay  in  Paris,  he  moved  to 
Orleans,  and  thence  in  the  spring  of  1792  to  Blois.  It  was  here  that 

1  I  have  retained  the  lecture  form  in  which  this  address  has  recently  been  given, 
but  have  added  a  few  notes. 
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he  first  became  an  adherent  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines  in  their 
extreme  form.  Hitherto,  as  he  states  in  an  interesting  passage  of 
autobiography,1  he  had  taken  democratic  equality  much  as  a  matter 
of  course  : 

For  born  in  a  poor  district,  and  which  yet 
Retaineth  more  of  ancient  homeliness 
Than  any  other  nook  of  English  ground, 
It  was  my  fortune  scarcely  to  have  seen, 
Through  the  whole  tenour  of  my  school-day  time, 
The  face  of  one,  who,  whether  boy  or  man, 
Was  vested  with  attention  or  respect 
Through  claims  of  wealth  and  blood. 

At  Cambridge  he  had  been  in  a  practically  Republican  society 

Where  all  stood  thus  far 

Upon  equal  ground ;  that  we  were  brothers  all 
In  honour,  as  in  one  community, 
Scholars  and  gentlemen. 

One  trained  thus,  and  reared  in  the  tradition  of  mountain  liberty, 
was  bound  to  hail 

As  best,  the  government  of  equal  rights 
And  individual  worth. 

Thus  if  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution  had  at  first  been  luke- 
warm, it  was  because  the  events 

Seemed  nothing  out  of  nature's  certain  course, 
A  gift  that  was  come  rather  late  than  soon. 

But  at  Blois  his  chief  associates  were  a  band  of  Royalist  officers^ 
whose  fanatical  opposition  to  the  Revolution  drove  Wordsworth  into 
the  other  extreme.  Amongst  them  was  one  of  a  different  type, 
Captain  Michael  Beaupuy,  a  member  of  a  noble  family  of  Perigord 
and  about  fifteen  years  Wordsworth's  senior.  In  the  course  of  his 
military  service  Beaupuy  had  traversed  much  of  France  and  seen 
the  evils  under  which  the  country  was  groaning.  He  had  thus 
become  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  *  Man  he 
loved  as  man.'  His  eloquence  and  high  character  deeply  impressed 
the  young  Englishman,  and  they  discoursed  together  in  the  spirit 
of  Rousseau  of 

Man  and  his  noble  nature,  as  it  is, 

The  gift  which  God  has  placed  within  his  power. 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  the  allied  Powers  in  the 
summer  of  1792  led  to  the  separation  of  the  two  friends.  On  July  27 

1  The  Prelude,  ix,  215  ff.  The  quotations  that  follow  in  the  next  few  pages  are 
from  Books  ix-xi  of  this  poem. 
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Beaupuy  left  Blois  with  his  regiment  to  fight  on  the  Rhine.  Words- 
worth soon  afterwards  moved  to  Orleans,  where  he  heard  of  the 
September  masgacres  on  the  2nd  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
"Republic  on  the  21gt  of  the  month.  In  his  joy  at  this  latter  event, 
it  seemed  that  the  lamentable  crimes  just  committed 

were  past, 

Earth  free  from  them  for  ever,  as  was  thought, — 
Ephemeral  monsters,  to  be  seen  but  once  ! 
Things  that  could  only  show  themselves  and  die. 

In  this  optimistic  spirit,  so  bitterly  to  be  mocked  by  coming  events, 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  October, 

And  ranged,  with  ardour  heretofore  unfelt, 
The  spacious  city,  and  in  progress  passed 
The  prison  where  the  unhappy  Monarch  lay 
Associate  with  his  children  and  his  wife 
In  bondage. 

It  was  the  period  when  the  struggle  between  the  Girondins  and 
the  Jacobins  was  beginning,  and  Wordsworth  felt  moved  to  throw 
himself  into  it  on  the  Girondin  side  : 

An  insignificant  stranger  and  obscure, 
And  one  moreover  little  graced  with  power 
Of  eloquence  even  in  my  native  speech, 
And  all  unfit  for  tumult  or  intrigue, 
Yet  would  I  at  this  time  with  willing  heart 
Have  undertaken  for  a  cause  so  great 
Service  however  dangerous. 

But  an  effectual  though  prosaic  obstacle  intervened  :  his  friends 
at  home  stopped  his  supplies  and  he  had  to  return  to  England  in 
December  1792,  dragged,  as  it  then  seemed,  by  a  chain  of  harsh 
necessity,  but  really,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  providentially 
delivered  from  the  possibility  of  a  fruitless  martyrdom. 

Even  after  his  return  the  Revolution  monopolized  his  interest,  and 
his  sympathy  with  its  progress  was  not  diminished  by  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI  on  21  January,  1793,  or  by  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  France  and  England  which  followed  on  February  1}.  But 
the  spectacle  of  the  conflict  between  his  native  country  and  the  land 
with  which  he  thought  the  hopes  of  humanity  bound  up  causedf  him 
bitter  anguish.  When  England  gained  victories  and  thanksgivings 
were  offered  in  the  churches, 

I  only  like  an  uninvited  guest 

Whom  no  one  owned  sate  silent,  shall  I  add, 

Fed  on  the  day  of  vengeance  yet  to  come  ? 
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But  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  and  the  accession  of  the  Jacobins  to 
power,  brought  disillusion.  Robespierre  in  especial,  the  chief  of  the 
'  Atheist  crew  ',  was  to  Wordsworth  the  incarnation  of  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  Terror,  and  he  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  joy  with  which  in 
August  1794,  as  he  was  crossing  the  sands  at  Morecambe,  he  heard 
from  a  band  of  travellers  that  the  Jacobin  leader  was  dead.  In  a 
transport  of  gratitude  he  poured  forth  a  hymn  of  triumph  at  the 
advent  of  '  golden  times '  which  he  felt  certain  had  now  indeed  come. 
With  renewed  belief  in  the  saving  mission  of  France  he  opposed  more 
and  more  bitterly  the  policy  of  Pitt,  who  was  conducting  an  energetic 
campaign  against  the  English  friends  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
even  procured  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  this 

purpose. 

Our  shepherds  ...  at  that  time 
Acted,  or  seemed  at  least  to  act,  like  men 
Thirsting  to  make  the  guardian  crook  of  law 
A  tool  of  murder. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Directorate  Wordsworth  still  retained 
his  faith  in  France,  but  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's  campaign  in 
Italy  in  1796  proved  to  him  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Revolution 
had  turned  into  an  aggressive  movement  against  the  rights  of  others  : 

Become  oppressors  in  their  turn 
Frenchmen  had  changed  a  war  of  self-defence 
For  one  of  conquest,  losing  sight  of  all 
Which  they  had  struggled  for  :  upmounted  now 
Openly  in  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven 
The  scale  of  liberty. 

The  conquest  of  Lombardy  was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Venetian  Republic,  and  its  cession  to  Austria  at  the  Treaty  "of 
Campo  Formio  (October  1797).  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
Switzerland  was  invaded,  its  ancient  constitution  overthrown,  and  a 
new  Helvetic  Republic  instituted  on  the  French  model. 

For  a  time  Wordsworth,  with  his  faith  in  France  shattered  by  these 
events,  sought  to  find  a  new  basis  for  his  political  creed  in  the  abstract 
individualistic  doctrines  of  William  Godwin.  But  this  was  a  passing 
phase,  and  the  liberty  of  which  he  finally  became  the  golden-mouthed 
apologist  was  not  that  of  the  Control  Social  or  of  Political  Justice, 
but  the  liberty  rooted  in  national  character  and  history.  His 
championship  thereof  is  the  more  significant  and  arresting,  because 
it  was  the  outcome  of  bitter  mental  and  emotional  travail.  Perhaps 
it  has  never  been  possible,  even  for  lifelong  students  of  his  poetry, 
to  realize  fully  till  to-day  all  that  this  meant  to  Wordsworth. 
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History  has  proved  the  most  illuminating  of  commentators.  For 
his  disillusionment,  which  was  shared  by  Coleridge  and  Southey,  in 
the  French  as  apostles  of  liberty  has  its  parallel  at  the  present  time 
in  the  equally  bitter  disillusionment  of  those  who  have  looked  upon 
the  Germans  as  apostles  of  culture  and  not  of  Kultwr^  The  contrast 
between  the  France  of  Mirabeau  and  Beaupuy  and  that  of  Robespierre 
and  Napoleon  was  as  poignant  to  the  English  champions  of  the  Revo- 
lution as  the  contrast  between  the  Germany  of  Goethe,  Kant,  and 
Beethoven  and  that  of  Nietzsche,  Treitschke,  and  Bernhardi  to  English 
devotees  of  German  literature,  philosophy,  and  musicTto-day. 

It  was  Coleridge  who  first  gave  trumpet-tongued  voice  to  the 
anguish  with  which  he  and  his  friends  gazed  on  the  incredible 
spectacle  : 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  upreared, 

And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and  sea, 
Stamped  her  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  be  free, 
Bear  witness  with  me  how  I  hoped  and  feared! 
With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 

Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band . . . 
For  ne'er,  O  Liberty  !  with  partial  aim 
I  dimmed  thy  light  or  damped  thy  holy  flame ; 

But  blessed  the  paeans  of  delivered  France, 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

Forgive  me,  Freedom  !  O  forgive  those  dreams ! 
I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament, 
From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent — 

I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stained  streams. 

So  sang  Coleridge  in  February  1  ffi8~immediately  after  the  invasion 
of  Switzerland.  But  with  Wordsworth  it  was  not  emotion  in  the 
moment  of  its  experience,  but  emotion  remembered  in  tranquillity, 
that  gave  birth  to  his  finest  verse.  Hence  it  was  not  till  some  four  or 
five  years  afterwards  that  he  began  to  give  poetic  utterance  to  the 
feelings  which  had  been  aroused  in  him  by  the  fate  of  Venice  and 
of  Switzerland. 

If  was  in  August  1802,  a  few  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens,  which  gave  Europe  a  truce  from  warfare  for  little  more 
than  a  year,  that  Wordsworth  began  the  series  of  '  Poems_  dedicated  to 
National  Independence  and  Liberty '.  The  series^hich  contains  forty- 
six  pieces,  of  which  the  latest  is  the  Thanksgiving  Ode  on  January  18, 
1816,  has  the  characteristic  inequality  of  Wordsworth's  work.  But 
some  of  the  sonnets  included  in  it  are  amongst  his  most  consummate 
achievements.  The  rigorous  limitations  of  this  poetic  form  were  a 
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curb  to  his  faults  of  diffuseness  and  pedestrianism.  Within  its  narrow 
room  he  found  the  truest  liberty  for  his  muse.  In  his  hand,  as  in 
that  of  his  great  exemplar,  Milton, 

The  thing  became  a  trumpet ;    whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains. 

Even  Milton,  though  he  had  put  the  sonnet  to  a  new  use  as  a  poetic 
mouthpiece  on  public  affairs,  had  not  crystallised  in  it  the  record 
of  a  nation's  fortunes,  as  Wordsworth  does  in  the  lines  '  On  the 
extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic  '  : 

Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :    the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  City,  bright  and  free ; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate  ; 
And,  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  here  whether  the  facts  of  Venetian 
history  entirely  justify  this  magnificent  eulogy.  However  this  may 
be,  the  sestet  of  this  sonnet  is  an  incomparable  elegy  upon  the 
final  disappearance  of  fallen  greatness  in  whatever 'form : 

And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade, 
Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay  ; 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day  : 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away. 

But  if  the  fate  of  Venice  could  stir  reflective  sorrow,  that  of 
Switzerland  begot  more  poignant  emotions  which  found  utterance 
in  verse  as  austere  and  majestic  as  her  Alpine  heights  : 

Two  Voices  are  there  ;   one  is  of  the  sea, 

One  of  the  mountains  ;    each  a  mighty  Voice : 

In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 

They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  ! 

There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee ; 

Thou  fought'st  against  him ;  but  hast  vainly  striven : 

Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven, 

Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 

If  Liberty  had  thus  been  exiled  from  her  mountain  home,  the 
more  imperative  was  it  that  she  should  cling  to  her  other  ancient 
habitation : 

Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft : 
Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left  ; 
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For  high-souled  Maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  Mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before, 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 
And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  by  thee  ! 

Greece,  Venice,  England — on  their  shores  and  ships  Liberty  had 
in  turn  made  her  dwelling-place.  Was  she  to  be  driven  from 
her  English  haunts  as  she  had  been  driven  from  her  Alpine  holds  ? 
Was  it  to  prove  in  vain  that  '  Nature  herself ',  as  Wordsworth  wrote 
in  1809  in  his  prose  pamphlet,  The  Coy&gMian^ofCintra, '  by  encircling 
with  the  Ocean  the  country  we  inhabit,  has  proclaimed  that  this 
mighty  nation  is  to  be  for  ever  her  own  ruler,  and  that  the  land  is 
set  apart  for  the  home  of  immortal  independence  '  ? 

Two  main  dangers,  in  his  eyes,  had  j:o  be  resolutely  faced.  One  was 
that  of  foreign  invasion.  In  August]  1802  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  Peace  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  north  of  France.  As  he 
halted  on  his  return  near  Dover  he  \jfas  alarmed  as  he  looked  across 
the  Channel  to  the  shores  that  he  had  just  left. 

Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood  ; 

And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air  was  clear, 

The  coast  of  France — the  coast  of  France  how  near  ! 

Drawn  almost  into  frightful  neighbourhood. 

I  shrunk ;    for  verily  the  barrier  flood 

Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair, 

A  span  of  waters. 

If  this  could  be  written  in  1802,  what  intensity  of  meaning  has 
it  gained  in  an  age  of  Dreadnoughts,  Zeppelins,  and  Submarines  ? 
Even  in  the  day  of  sailing-vessels  Wordsworth's  fears  were  not 
unjustified,  for  in  the  following  year,  after  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  May,  Napoleon  established  his  camp  at  Boulogne,  with  the  object 
of  transporting  his  troops  to  our  southern  shores  in  flat-bottomed 
boats.  The  scheme  failed,  as  we  trust  and  believe  that  all  later 
schemes  to  cross  '  the  barrier  flood  '  will  fail.  But  even  had  the 
troops  effected  a  landing,  they  would  have  had  to  do  battle  not  only 
with  the  regulars  but  with  thousands  of  volunteers  whom  the  crisis 
had  called  to  the  colours.  To  '  the  men  of  Kent ',  who  would  have 
had  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  attack,  the  poet  addressed  a  stirring 
call : 

Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent, 

Ye  children  of  a  Soil  that  doth  advance 

Her  haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of  France, 

Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardiment ! 
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No  parleying  now.  In  Britain  is  one  breath  ; 
We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Ye  men  of  Kent,  'tis  victory  or  death! 

And  in  the  lines  on  the  expected  invasion,  written  in  1803  though 
not  published  till  nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  he  summoned  men 
of  all  parties  to  sink  their  differences  and  unite  against  the  common 
foe  : 

Come  ye — who,  if  (which  Heaven  avert !)  the  Land 
Were  with  herself  at  strife,  would  take  your  stand, 
Like  gallant  Falkland,  by  the  Monarch's  side, 
And,  like  Montrose,  make  Loyalty  your  pride — 
Come  ye — who,  not  less  zealous,  might  display 
Banners  at  enmity  with  regal  sway, 
And  like  the  Pyms  and  Miltons  of  that  day, 
Think  that  a  State  would  live  in  sounder  health 
If  Kingship  bpwed  its  head  to  Commonwealth — 

Come  ye — whate'er  your  creed — O  waken  all, 

Whate'er  your  temper,  at  your  Country's  call ; 

Resolving  (this  a  free-born  Nation  can) 

To  have  one  Soul,  and  perish  to  a  man, 

Or  save  this  honoured  Land  from  every  Lord 

But  British  reason  and  the  British  sword. 

The  lines  might  have  been  addressed  with  little  variation  to 
Unionists  and  Liberals  to-day. 

But  party  spirit  was  not  the  internal  danger  that  Wordsworth  really 
feared.  It  was  the  growth  of  materialism  due  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  national  and  individual  wealth  caused  by  the  Industrial  Revolution : 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best ; 
No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.     Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 
This  is  idolatry ;    and  these  we  adore : 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more  : 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone  ;    our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 

A  degenerate  England  would  prove  unequal  to  the  stern  ordeal 
with  which  she  was  faced,  and  a  note  of  unwonted  passion  thrills  in 
the  lines  in  which  the  poet  invokes  his  mighty  predecessor  who 
had  inspired  his  countrymen  in  an  earlier,  simpler  day  : 

Milton  !    thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour  : 
England  hath  need  of  thee  :   she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters  :    altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
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Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men  ; 
Oh  !    raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again  ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

In  the  lonely  elemental  grandeur  of  his  life  smaller  men  would 
find  an  uplifting  force. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart  ; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea : 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 

And  Milton  was  only  the  chief  of  a  goodly  company  : 

The  later  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 

Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Milton  friend. 

As  he  thought  of  these  and  their  like,  Wordsworth's  confidence 
in  his  country  returned.  He  felt  assured  that  the  *  famous  stream ' 
of  British  freedom  would  not  perish  in  bogs  and  sands. 

In  our  halls  is  hung 

Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old : 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake  ;    the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.     In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  Earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

And  in  a  sonnet  of  curiously  intimate  self-revelation,  the  poet 
pleads  pardon  for  his  momentary  doubts  and  fears  : 

When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 
Great  Nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and  desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  unnamed 
I  had,  my  Country — am  I  to  be  blamed  ? 
Now,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art, 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Wordsworth's  heroes  in  these  sonnets  are 
all  of  one  type.  Except  Shakespeare,  who  figures  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  English  speech  rather  than  of  English  faith  and  morals, 
they  are  austere  republicans.  It  is  characteristic  of  Wordsworth 
that  he  should  choose  as  an  exemplar  of  English  manhood  Algernon 
Sidney,  the  visionary  revolutionist,  rather  than  Sir  Philip,  the 
flower  of  Elizabethan  chivalry,  who  died,  as  at  this  time  we  are 
especially  bound  to  remember,  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Netherlands  against  the  Spanish  oppressor.1  And  why  not  a  word 

1  Wordsworth,  however,  does  full  justice  to  Sir  Philip  some  years  later  in  The 
Convention  of  Cintra,  where  he  mentions  him  with  Washington,  Nelson,  and  Lord 
Peterborough  amongst  those  in  whom  courage  is  consummated  by  principle. 
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of  Chatham,  or  Wolfe,  or  Burke,  or  Wesley,  who,  in  their  different 
spheres,  inspired  eighteenth-century  England  with  '  ennobling 
thoughts  ',  and  anticipated  the  Wordsworthian  doctrine, 

That  by  the  soul 
Only,  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free  ? 

But  the  course  of  events,  public  and  private,  was  soon  to  lead  the 
poet  to  find  patterns  of  heroic  manhood  outside  the  circle  of  seven- 
teenth-century political  idealists.  On  February  5,  1805,  his  beloved 
younger  brother,  John,  captain  of  an  East  Indiaman,  was  lost  with 
his  ship,  which  struck  on  the  Shambles,  off  the  Bill  of  Portland. 
A  few  minutes  before  the  ship  went  down  he  '  was  seen  talking  to 
the  first  mate,  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  he  was  standing  on 
the  hen-coop,  which  is  the  point  from  which  he  could  overlook  the 
whole  ship,  the  moment  she  went  down — dying,  as  he  had  lived, 
in  the  very  place  and  point  where  his  duty  stationed  him '. 

The  fate  of  his  brother  brought  home  to  Wordsworth  with  peculiar 
poignancy  the  pathos  and  the  glory  of  the  fate  of  the  mightier 
seaman  who  on  October  21  of  the  same  year  also  died  '  where  his 
duty  stationed  him  '.  In  the  brooding  reflection  of  the  poet  during 
the  winter  days  that  followed,  the  highest  qualities  of  Nelson  and 
his  sailor  brother  were  combined  into  the  '  Character  of  the  Happy 
Warrior  '.  '  This  short  poem  ',  as  Frederic  Myers  has  truly  said, 
'  is  in  itself  a  manual  of  greatness  :  there  is  a  Roman  majesty  in 
its  simple  and  weighty  speech.' 

It  opens  with  the  arresting  question  forced  upon  Wordsworth, 
himself  essentially  a  pacificist,  by  the  events  of  the  year  of  Trafalgar  : . 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior  ?     Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 

In  him  the  child  must  be  father  to  the  man  : 

It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought. 

But  boyish  instincts  have  now  developed  into  self-conscious  resolves. 
It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  happy  warrior  to  wring  good  out  of 
evil,  to  gain  strength  from  the  struggle  with  circumstances  : 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  ! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain  : 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 
Combats  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence  and  their  good  receives. 
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He  will  not  lie  in  wait  for  wealth  or  honours  ;  they  must  seek  out 
him.  He  needs  no  external  sources  of  happiness.  The  votary  of 
Duty  has,  like  the  stern  Lawgiver  herself,  a  smile  upon  his  face  ; 
he  has  a  joy  that  the  world  cannot  give  or  take  away. 

Who  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  Lover  ;    and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness  like  a  man  inspired, 
And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw. 

If  we  have  been  reading  the  letters  of  soldiers  from  the  front, 
we  can  recognize  shining  through  their  rough  and  colloquial  phraseo- 
logy the  spirit  of  these  lines.1  And  as  national  armies,  whether 
volunteer  or  conscript,  more  and  more  replace  the  professional 
soldiers  of  Wordsworth's  day,  his  picture  of  the  '  happy  warrior ', 
comforted  even  in  the  hour  of  storm  and  turbulence  by  the  inward 
vision  of  serener  hours,  bids  fair  to  have  an  ever  wider  significance. 

He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense, 

And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes ; 

Sweet  images  !    which,  whereso'er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart ;    and  such  fidelity 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve ; 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love. 

We  all  now  know  that  with  Nelson's  victory  the  issue  of  the 
world-conflict  was  really  decided,  that  England's  sea -power  shattered 
Napoleon's  dreams  of  universal  conquest.  But  it  was  a  long  way 
from  Trafalgar  to  Waterloo,  and  the  allies  were  to  pass  through 
many  an  hour  of  deepest  darkness.  Within  little  more  than  a  month 
of  Trafalgar,  Austerlitz  (December  2)  laid  Austria  at  the  invader's 
feet,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  October  14,  Prussia  was  over- 
thrown at  Jena.  Wordsworth  realized  how  stern  was  the  responsi- 
bility thus  laid  on  England  : 

Another  year  ! — another  deadly  blow, 
Another  mighty  Empire  overthrown  ! 

1  One  passage,  which  has  appeared  in  print,  may  be  quoted  from  the  letter 
of  a  young  officer,  who  has  since  been  killed  in  action  :  '  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  enjoy  it  all.  There  is  something  so  noble  and  so  great  about  the  whole 
show  which  places  it  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  any  other  scene  in  which  one 
has  acted  in  this  life.' 
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And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone ; 
The  last  that  dare  to  struggle  with  the  Foe. 
'Tis  well !    from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 
That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought ; 
That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wrought, 
That  we  must  stand  unpropped,  or  be  laid  low. 
O  dastard  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  cheer  ! 

England  was,  however,  not  completely  isolated  till  June  1807, 
when  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  Russia  made  peace  with  Napoleon, 
and  agreed  to  adopt  his  blockade-system  against  this  country, 
proclaimed  in  the  famous  Berlin  decrees. 

Portugal  was  the  only  country  which  now  stood  outside  the 
system.  Her  territory  was  invaded  by  a  French  army  under  Junot, 
and  her  Prince-Regent  driven  into  exile.  A  similar  fate  was  prepared 
for  Spain,  but  when  Napoleon  in  June  1808  forced  King  Charles  IV 
and  his  son  Ferdinand  to  resign  their  claims  to  the  crown,  and 
proclaimed  his  brother  Joseph  king,  the  Spanish  people  rose  in 
righteous  fury  against  this  foreign  yoke.  Napoleon's  unprovoked 
aggression  on  the  ancient  liberties  of  Spain  aroused  much  the  same 
feeling  throughout  Europe  as  the  German  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  has  done  in  our  own  day. 

To  Wordsworth,  the  spectacle  of  a  nation,  forsaken  by  its  rulers, 
rising  spontaneously  in  defence  of  its  freedom,  was  of  most  joyful 
augury.  Henceforth  the  conflict  with  France  entered,  in  his  eyes, 
upon  a  new  and  more  auspicious  phase.  Hitherto,  he  declares  in 
The  Convention  of  Cintra, 

'  a  deliberate  and  preparatory  fortitude — a  sedate  and  stern  melan- 
choly, which  had  no  sunshine  and  was  exhilarated  only  by  the 
lightnings  of  indignation — this  was  the  highest  and  best  state  of 
moral  feeling  to  which  the  most  noble-minded  among  us  could 
attain.  But  from  the  moment  of  the  rising  of  the  people  of  the 
Pyrenean  peninsula,  there  was  a  mighty  change  ;  we  were  instan- 
taneously animated  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  contest  assumed  the 
dignity,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  anything  but  hope  to  bestow.' 

But  the  Muse  will  often  consort  with  '  stern  melancholy  ',  and 
fight  shy  of  '  hope  '.  Though  the  exploits  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  especially  of  the  guerrilla  leader  Palafox  at  the  siege 
of  Saragossa,  drew  from  Wordsworth  a  number  of  sonnets,  none  of 
them  can  take  rank  with  those  inspired  by  the  earlier  phases  of  the 
struggle  against  Napoleon.  Perhaps  the  finest  is  that  entitled 
'  Indignation  of  a  high-minded  Spaniard  ',  written  in  1810  : 

We  can  endure  that  He  should  waste  our  lands, 
Despoil  our  temples,  and  by  sword  and  flame 
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Return  us  to  the  dust  from  which  we  came  ; 

Such  food  a  Tyrant's  appetite  demands  ; 

And  we  can  brook  the  thought  that  by  his  hands 

Spain  may  be  overpowered,  and  he  possess, 

For  his  delight,  a  solemn  wilderness 

Where  all  the  brave  lie  dead.     But,  when  of  bands 

Which  he  will  break  for  us  he  dares  to  speak  ; 

Of  benefits,  and  of  a  future  day 

When  our  enlightened  minds  shall  bless  his  sway ; 

Then,  the  strained  heart  of  fortitude  proves  weak ; 

Our  groans,  our  blushes,  our  pale  cheeks  declare 

That  he  has  power  to  inflict  what  we  lack  strength  to  bear. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  lines  were  written  about  Spain  in 
1810  and  not  about  Belgium  in  1914.  Belgium  has  been  made  into 
'  a  solemn  wilderness '  ,with  her  lands  wasted  and  her  temples  despoiled. 
But  worse  than  the  sack  of  Louvain  and  Malines,  or  the  capture  of 
Antwerp,  is  the  invaders'  insolent  talk  of  the  benefits  that  they  will 
bestow  upon  the  conquered.  Though  Napoleon  affected  the  role  of 
the  liberator  of  oppressed  peoples,  he  had  at  least  not  formulated 
a  theory  like  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi,  that  small  States  are  in- 
capable of  a  high  civilization  and  that  the  blessings  of  German 
KuHwr  must  be  forced  upon  them  at  the  sword's  point. 

While  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula  was  at  its  height,  another 
national  uprising  took  place  which  awakened  Wordsworth's  keenest 
sympathy.  This  was  the  revolt  of  the  Tyrolese,  headed  by  the 
inn-keeper,  Andreas  Hofer,  against  the  Bavarians  to  whom  they 
had  been  subjected  by  Napoleon.  These  mountain  peasants  were 
champions  of  liberty  after  the  Cumberland  poet's  own  heart,  but 
when  he  cries : 

Advance,  come  forth  from  thy  Tyrolean  ground, 
Dear  Liberty  !  stern  Nymph  of  soul  untamed ; 
Sweet  Nymph,  O  rightly  of  the  mountains  named, 
Through  the  long  chain  of  Alps  from  mound  to  mound, 
And  o'er  the  eternal  snows,  like  Echo,  bound ; 

we  feel  that  though  the  thought  is  akin  to  that  of  the  octave  of  the 
sonnet  '  On  the  Subjugation  of  Switzerland  ',  the  expression  of  it  is 
fancifully  pretty  instead  of  sublime. 

Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  was  a  subject  less  suited  to  Words- 
worth's muse,  yet  it  is  surprising  that  the  tragedy  of  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  should  not  have  wrung  from  him  more  poignant  verse. 
One  rubs  one's  eyes  when  here,  of  all  places,  the  assailant  of  '  what  is 
usually  called  poetic  diction ',  re-introduces  such  outworn  figures  as 
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'Frost's  inexorable  tooth',  or  calls  upon  the  'mild  Seasons  '  to  whisper 
to  the  '  billows  of  the  main  '  and  '  the  aerial  zephyrs  ' 

That  old  decrepit  Winter — He  hath  slain 

That  Host  which  rendered  all  your  bounties  vain  ! 

Even  Waterloo  drew  from  the  poet  no  truly  inspired  strain.  The 
two  sonnets  'occasioned  '  by  the  battle  are  undistinguished.  So  in 
the  main  is  the  '  Thanksgiving  Day '  ode,  though  in  some  ringing 
lines  it  sums  up  the  spirit  in  which  this  country  had  fought  and  won. 

Who  paints  how  Britain  struggled  and  prevailed 
Shall  represent  her  labouring  with  an  eye 

Of  circumspect  humanity  ; 
Shall  show  her  clothed  with  strength  and  skill 

All  martial  duties  to  fulfil ; 
Firm  as  a  rock  in  stationary  fight ; 
In  motion  rapid  as  the  lightning's  gleam ; 
Fierce  as  a  flood-gate  bursting  at  mid-night, 
To  rouse  the  wicked  from  their  giddy  dream — 
Woe,  woe  to  all  that  face  her  in  the  field  ! 
Appalled  she  may  not  be,  and  cannot  yield. 

But  if  Wordsworth  failed  to  sing  worthily  of  Waterloo,  so  did  Scott, 
whose  poem  on  the  battle  never  rises  to  heroic  strain.  Byron's 
glittering  stanzas  in  Canto  III  of  Childe  Harold  count  among  the 
triumphs  of  rhetoric  rather  than  of  poetry,  but  they  can  claim  to 
be  the  only  contemporary  verse  suggested  by  Waterloo  that  has  for 
a  century  kept  its  hold  on  the  popular  imagination. 

It  was  the  earlier  phases  of  the  great  European  conflict  that,  not 
only  in  Wordsworth's  case,  were  the  more  fruitful  in  poetic  inspiration. 
Campbell's  battle-songs,  Ye  Mariners  of  England  (1801),  Hohenlinden 
(1803),  and  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  (1809),  in  spite  of  an  occasional  false 
note,  are  noble  lyrics  of  patriotism  and  of  the  martial  spirit  in  exalted 
mood.  Scott's  glorious  recital  in  Marjnion  (1808)  of  the  death- 
struggle  of  Scotland's  chivalry  around  her  king  at  Flodden  burns 
with  the  fire  of  the  heroic  struggle  that  was  being  waged  by  Britain 
while  he  wrote  the  lines.  They  make  an  appeal  to  the  man-at-arms 
that  will  never  die.  As  they  inspired  Wellington's  troops  behind  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  so  more  than  a  century  later  they  have  been 
recited  to  encourage  our  soldiers  in  the  trenches  of  Northern  France. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  being  put  to  such 
a  purpose.  Even  when  he  wrote  of  war,  the  moving  accident  was 
not  his  trade.  The  pageantry  of  arms  made  no  appeal  to  him.  Nor 
did  the  swaying  fortunes  of  a  world-struggle  such  as  he  saw,  and 
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as  on  a  yet,  vaster  scale  we  are  witnessing  to-day,  with  its  tragic 
suspense,  its  grandeur,  its  pathos,  its  irony,  inspire  his  muse.  Why, 
nevertheless,  has  it  been  truly  said  that  these  sonnets  x  *  are  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  noblest  passages  of  patriotic  verse  and  prose 
which  all  our  history  has  inspired — the  passages  where  Shakespeare 
brings  his  rays  to  focus  on  "  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England  " — or 
where  the  dread  of  national  dishonour  has  kindled  Chatham  to  iron 
glow,  or  where  Milton  rises  from  the  polemic  into  the  prophet  and 
Burke  from  the  partisan  into  the  philosopher  '  ? 

It  is  because  Wordsworth  keeps  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  on  those 
elements  in  the  history  and  character  of  England  and  of  those  who 
fought  with  her,  which  justified  $hd  ennobled  their  feats  by  land  and 
sea.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  conflict  with  France,  when  he  thought 
that  English  victories  were  blows  to  freedom,  he  had  even  bent  his 
head  in  shame.  But  once  he  recognized  that  his  country  and  her 
allies  were  the  champions  of  '  national  liberty  and  independence  % 
his  voice  rose  on  their  behalf  with  the  austere  and  solemn  grandeur 
of  a  Hebrew  prophet.  France  turned  to  tyranny  was  as  Ephraim 
joined  to  idols,  to  be  denounced  with  holy  wrath. 

Now  it  is  another  great  nation  that  has  forsaken  its  true  mission, 
and  that  is  joined  to  idols,  to  the  worship  of  naked  Force,  whose 
altar-fires  smoke  with  human  sacrifice.  May  we  not  cry  to  Words- 
worth, in  his  own  words, '  Thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour '  ?  All 
the  causes  for  which  we  are  fighting,  the  validity  of  '  a  scrap  of  paper  ' 
when  it  has  the  seal  of  British  honour,  the  right  of  existence  of  small 
States,  the  claims  of  individual  liberty  against  military  autocracy, 
the  preservation  of  the  principle  of  nationality  against  the  subversive 
domination  of  a  ravenous  world-power — all  these  would  have  been  dear 
to  Wordsworth's  heart.  He  who  sang  of  Venice  and  of  Switzerland 
in  their  downfall,  and  of  Touissant,  dispossessed  and  imprisoned, 
could  have  given  immortal  utterance  to  Belgium's  agony  and  faith, 
and  the  heroism  of  her  King : 

Thou  hast  great  allies, 
Thy  friends  are  exaltations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

His  moving  relation  of  Spain's  appeal  to  England  might  have  been 
written  of  Belgium's  appeal  to  her  at  the  present  time  :  2 

'  A   people   whose   government   had   been  dissolved   by  foreign 

'     *  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Wordsworth,  p.  79. 

2  The  Convention  of  Cintra,  pp.  111-12,  in  vol.  i  of  Grosart's  edition  of  his 
prose  works. 
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tyranny,  and  which  had  been  left  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  by  its 
own  virtues,  prayed  for  our  help.  .  .  .  They  had  spoken  of  unrelent- 
ing and  inhuman  wrongs  ...  of  the  blessed  service  of  freedom  chosen ; 
of  heroic  aspirations ;  of  constancy,  and  fortitude  and  perseverance  ; 
of  resolution  even  to  the  death ;  of  gladness  in  the  embrace  of  death ;  of 
weeping  over  the  graves  of  the  slain  by  those  who  had  not  been  so 
happy  as  to  die ;  of  resignation  under  the  worst  final  doom ;  of  glory, 
and  triumph  and  punishment.  This  was  the  language  which  we 
heard,  this  was  the  devout  hymn  that  was  chanted ;  and  the  responses, 
with  which  our  country  bore  a  part  in  the  solemn  service,  were 
from  her  soul  and  from  the  depths  of  her  soul.' 

Thus  it  is  always  with  great  literature.  It  transcends  the  conditions 
which  gave  it  birth  ;  it  gains  with  the  flight  of  time  new  and  more 
pregnant  significance.  In  the  hundred  years  since  the  Napoleonic 
conflict  the  '  famous  stream '  of  British  freedom  has  run  deeper  in  its 
channels,  and  has  immeasurably  broadened.  It  was  possible  for  the 
poet,  though  his  gaze  in  the  sonnets  is  backward  rather  than  forward,  to 
foresee  something  of  the  democratic  development  that  has  taken  place 
within  these  islands  since  1815.  But  he  could  not  anticipate  that 
growth  of  the  British  dominions  beyond  the  sea,  which  has  carried 
our  national  ideals  and  forms  of  polity  to  all  corners  of  the  world. 
British  liberty  means  more,  and  for  a  far  vaster  section  of  humanity, 
than  in  Wordsworth's  day.  But  its  inmost  spirit  is  unchangeable, 
and  it  has  never  found  more  august,  serene,  and  fortifying  utterance 
than  through  his  lips.  By  such  utterance  he  has  himself  become  the 
peer  of  the  mighty  spirits  whom  he  invoked  in  England's  name,  and 
stands  by  their  side  in  the  sursum  corda  of  a  younger,  fierier  apostle 
of  freedom.1 

All  our  past  acclaims  our  future  :   Shakespeare's  voice  and  Nelson's 

hand, 
Milton's  faith  and  Wordsworth's  trust  in  this  our  chosen  and  chainless 

land, 
Bear  us  witness  :  come  the  world  against  her,  England  yet  shall  stand. 

1  Swinburne,  England :  An  Ode. 
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